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CONSIDERATIONS ON PURE WISDOM AND HU- 
MAN POLICY. 


BY J. WOOLMAN. 


The wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of) 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy. —James iii. 17. 

INTRODUCTION. 

My mind hath often been affected with sor- 
row, on account of the prevailing of that spirit, 
which leads from an humble waiting on the in- 
ward teaching of Christ, to pursue ways of living, 
attended with unnecessary labor; and which 
draws forth the minds of many people to seck 
after outward power, and to strive for riches, 
which frequently introduce oppression, and bring 
forth wars and grievous calamities. 

It is with reverence that I acknowledge the 
mercies of our heavenly Father, who, in infinite 
love, did visit me in my youth, and wrought a 
belief in me, that through true obedience a state 
of inward purity may be known ia this life ; in 
which we may love mankind in the same love 
with which our Redeemer loveth us, and therein 
learn resignation to endure hardships, for the real 
good of others. - 

‘¢ While the eye is single, the whole body is 
full of light’ Mat. vi. 22. But for want of 
this, selfish desires, and an imaginary superiori- 
ty, darken the mind; hence injustice frequently 
proceeds; and where this is the case, to convince 
the judgment is the most effectual remedy. 

Where violent measures are pursued in oppos- 
ing injustice, the passions and resentments of the 
injured frequently operate in the prosecution of 
their designs ; and after conflicts productive of 
very great calamities, the minds of contending 
parties often remain as little acquainted with the 
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pure principles of divine love, as they were be- 
fore. But where people walk in that pure light 
in which all their “ works are wrought in God ;” 
and under oppression persevere in the meek spir- 
it, and abide firm in the cause of Truth, without 
actively complying with oppressive demands ;— 
through those the Lord hath often manifested 
his power, in opening the understandings of oth- 
ers, to the promoting of righteousness in the 
earth. 

A time, I believe, is coming, wherein this Di- 
vine work will so spread and prevail, that ‘ na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, nor 
learn war any more.” Isaiah ii. 4. And as we, 
through the tender mercies of God, do feel that 
this precious work is begun, [ am concerned to 
encourage my brethren and sisters in a holy care 
and diligence, that each of us may so live, under 
the sanctifying power of Truth, as to be redeemed 
from all unnecessary cares ; that our eye being 
single to him, no customs, however prevalent, 
which are contrary tothe wisdom from above, ma 
hinder us from faithfully following his holy lead- 
ings, in whatsoever he may graciously Appoint 
for us. 

Considerations, &c. 

To have our trust settled in the Lord, and not 
to seek after, nor desire outward treasures, any 
further than his holy spirit leads us therein, is 
a happy state; as saith the prophet, ‘“ Blessed 
is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is.” 

Pure wisdom leads people inte lowliness of 
mind, in which they learn resignation to the Di- 
vine will, and contentment in suffering for his 
cause, when they cannot keep a clear conscience 
without suffering. 

In this pure wisdom the mind is attentive to 
the root and original spring of motions and de- 
sires; and as we know “‘the Lord to be our re- 
fuge,” and find no safety, but in humbly walk- 
ing before him, we feel an holy engagement, that 
every desire which leads therefrom may be 
brought to judgment. 

While we proceed in this precious way, and 
find ardent longings for a full deliverance from 
everything that detiles, all prospects of gain that 
are not consistent with the wisdom from above, 
are considered as snares; and an inward con- 
cern is felt, that we may live under the cross, 
and faithfully attend to that holy spirit which is 
sufficient to preserve out of them. 
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When I have considered that saying of Christ, 
Mat. vi. 19, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth,” the omnipotence of God hath often 
occurred to my mind. 

While we believe that he is every where pres- 
ent with his people, and that perfect goodness, 
wisdom and power, are united in him, how com- 
fortable is the consideration ? 

Our wants may be great, but his power is 
greater. We may be oppressed and despised, 
but he is able to turn our patient sufferings into 
profit to ourselves, and to the advancement of 
his work on earth. His people, who feel the 
power of his cross, to crucify all that is selfish in 
them, who are engaged in outward concerns from 
a convincement that it is their duty, and resign 
themselves and their treasures to him ; these feel 
that it is dangerous to give way to that in us 
which craves riches and greatness in this world. 

As the heart truly contrite, earnestly desires 
“to know Christ, and the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings,” Phil. iii. 10, so far as the Lord for 
gracious ends may lead into them ;—as such feel 
that it is their interest to put their trust in God, 
and to seek no gain, but that, which he, by his 
holy spirit, leads into; so, on the contrary, they 
who do not reverently wait for this Divine teacher 
and are not humbly concerned, according to their 
measure, “to fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ,’ Col. i. 24, in patiently suf- 
fering for the promoting of righteousness in the 
earth ; but have an eye toward the power of men 
and the outward advantage of wealth ;—these 
are often attentive to those employments which 
appear profitable, even though the gains arise 
from such trade and business as proceeds from 
the working of that spirit, which is estranged 
from the self-denying life of an humble, contrite 
Christian. 

While I write on this subject, I feel my mind 
tenderly affected toward those honestly disposed 
people, who have been brought up in employ- 
ments attended with those difficulties. 

To such I may say, in the feeling of our heav- 
enly Father’s love, and number myself with you, 
Oh! that our eyes may be single to the Lord! 
May we reverently wait on him for strength to 
lay aside all unnecessary expense of every kind, 
and learn contentment in a plain simple life. 
May we, in lowliness, submit to the leadings of 
his spirit, and enter upon any outward employ 
which he graciously points out to us; and then, 
whatever difficulties arise in consequence of our 
faithfulness, [I trust they will work for our good. 

Tf that, called the wisdom ofthis world, had no 
resemblance of true wisdom, the name of wis- 
dom, I suppose, had not been given to it. 

As wasting outward substance to gratify vain 
desires, on one hand; so slothfulness and neg- 
lect, on the other, do often involve men and 

heir families in trouble, and reduce them to 
it and distress ; to shun both these opposite 


vices, is good in itself, and hath a resemblance 
of wisdom. But while people, thus provident, 
have it principally in view to get riches, and 
power, and the friendship of this world, and do 
not humbly wait for the spirit of Truth to lead 
them in purity ;—these, through an anxious care 
to obtain the end desired, reach forth for gain in 
worldly wisdom, and, in regard to their-inward 
state, fall into divers temptations and snares. 
And though such may think of applying wealth 
to good purposes, and to use their power to pre- 
vent oppression ; yet, wealth and power are often 
applied otherwise, nor can we depart from the 
leadings of our holy Shepherd, without going in- 
to confusion. , 

Great wealth is frequently attended with pow- 
er, which nothing but Divine Love can qualify 
the mind to use rightly ; and as to the humility 
and uprightness of our children after us, how 
great is the uncertainty ! If, in acquiring wealth, 
we take hold on the wisdom which is from be- 
neath, and depart from the leadings of Truth, 
and example our children herein, we have great 
cause to apprehend that wealth may be a snare 
to them; and prove an injury to others over 
whom their wealth may give them power. 

To be redeemed from that wisdom which is 
from beneath, and walk in the light of the Lord, 
is a precious situation. Thus his people are 
brought to put their trust in him; and in this 
humble confidence in his wisdom, goodness and 
power, the righteous find a refuge in adversities, 
superior to the greatest outward helps, and a 
comfort more ecrtain than any worldly advan- 
tages can afford. 


As a general thing, it may be expected that 
all Christians will find themselves able to bear 
the great crosses of life, because they come with 
observation ; they attract notice by their very 
magnitude ; and by putting the soul on its guard, 


give it strengh tomeetthem. But happy, thrice 
happy is he, who can bear the Jittle crosses which 
ever lie in wait, and which attack us secretly, 
and without giving warning, like a thief in the 
night. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMINISCENCES OF ISAAC PARRY. 
FURNISHED BY J. F, 

(Continued from page 804.) 

Some time before the division of our Society, 
our ancient Friend Elias Hicks visited the meet- 
ings in these parts. I had heard complaints of 
his undervaluing the Scriptures, and I wished 
an opportunity with him, which I obtained in a 
friend’s house. I approached him with diffidence, 
and asked his views respecting the Scriptures. 
He met the inquiry with much freedom, and 
said, “‘I believe the Scriptures. A large por- 
tion of them have been revealed to me in the 
light of the gospel ; they are mine. Some oth- 
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er parts of them have not been so opened to me, 
they remain under the cloud, but there is no 
part that [ dare to deny, for it requires as strong 
evidence to deuy a proposition as it does to af- 
firm it; but a position that has stood the test of 
so many ages and generations, requires infinitely 
stronger evidence; nay, it seems out of the ques- 
tion with me, for I yet remain open to receive 
instruction ; and those portions that now remain 
under the cloud, may yet be opened to me in the 
light of the gospel.” 

I apologized for troubling him with such 
questions, when he pleasantly remarked that 
he met it with pleasure. ‘‘ There are,’’ said 
he, “many cavillers, who do not want to be 
satisfied, and I will not spend my strength to 
satisfy them ; but when a friend asks for infor- 
mation on any subject, I meet it with pleasure, 
and I am now willing to spread all my views be- 
fore thee for thy consideration ; but I charge 
thee that thou adopt none of them as thy own, 
for if thou dost, thou will be a thief and a rob- 
ber. But if through Divine favor they are opened 
to thee in the light of the gospel, they are thine, 
and thou art not beholden to me for them.” 

The above is, as near as I can remember, the 
substance of our conversation, but it is short of 
the life of the matter. L FP. 

In endeavoring to estimate the genuineness of 
our religious experiences, we should ever keep 
in mind that all those experiences which are 
wrought by the Spirit of God, and are genuine 
in their character, tend decidedly and uniform- 
ly to personal humility. “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for their’s is the kingdom of heaven.” 
How can it be otherwise? The tendency of all 
true religion is to make God everything, and 
ourselves comparatively nothing ; to sink the crea- 
ture, while it elevates and enthrones the Creator 
in the centre of the heart. ‘‘God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND REFLECTIONS. 
BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 

No. 2. 


It is observed by Josephus, in his Preface to 
the Antiquities of the Jews, that their ‘“ Legis- 
lator speaks some things wisely, but enigmatical- 
ly, and others under a decent allegory, but still 
explains such things as required a direct expli- 
cation plainly and expressly.” We find ac- 
cordingly in the Scripture narrative, some pas- 
sages evidently intended as allegories; and a 
much larger number which were recorded as his- 
torical facts, but are susceptible of being alle- 
gorized. An example of the first kind may be 
seen in the speech of Jotham to the men of 
Shechem, concerning “ the trees that went forth 
to anoint a king over them ;” but we have a 
still finer example in the 80th Psalm, where the 
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chosen people are represented under the figure 
of a vine brought out of Egypt. An instance 
of the second class is the account given by Moses 
of the two sons born to Abraham, one by a bond- 
maid, the other by a free woman, which un- 
doubtedly was literally true; although the apos- 
tle Paul has drawn from it an instructive alle- 
gory of the two covenants. It is desirable to 
avoid on the one hand that rigid literalism, which, 
in reading the Scriptures, refuses to look beneath 
the surface, and on the other that speculative 
tendency which ignores or denies the facts of 
history. The journey of the Israelites from 
Egypt to Canaan, and the building of the tem- 
ple by Solomon, have always been favorite sub- 
jects for allegory among religious writers, but it 
would surely be very absurd to affirm that the 
journey of the Israclites and the building of the 
temple were merely allegories and never had 
any existence in fact. In treating of the crea- 
tion as recorded in the first chapter of Genesis, 
I endeavored to show that it was seen by the 
prophet in a supernatural vision as a reality, 
that had long before transpired; but in the 
second and third chapters of the same book some 
of the incidents related are evidently an allegor- 
ical representation of spiritual truths. The 
origin of evil has been, in all ages, a fruitful 
source of speculation, and appears to be a prob- 
lem that cannot be solved by human reason with- 
out divine revelation. 

It is said in relation to the work of creation 
that “God saw every thing that he had made, 
and behold it was very good.’”? Whenee then 
came the evil? Did it not spring from the abuse 
of man’s free agency? In order that he might 
be a responsible being, and serve God, not from 
compulsion, but from love, he was endowed with 
the power of choosing between good andévil; 
and consequently he was liable to fall if he 
rejected the good and chose the evil. 

We read that in the garden of Ecmf, (or 
Delight,) where man was placed, “out of the 
ground made the Lord to grow every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for food, the 
tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” And 
the command was given to man, “ Of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of the 
tree of the knowledge of: good and evil thou 
shalt not eat, for in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.” Through the subtlety of 
the serpent, one of those beasts created good, the 
woman was induced to believe that by eating of 
the forbidden fruit their eyes should be opened,, 
and they should be as gods, knowing gvod and. 
evil.gShe therefore partook of the fruit “and 
gave some to her husband and he did eat.” 
Isaac Penington, in his “Catechism for the 
Simple-hearted,” has thrown some light upon. 
this allegorical narrative. In answer to the 
question, What is the forbidden fruit? he-says, 
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“‘Tt is knowledge without life; knowledge in 
the earthly part; knowledge acquired from be- 
low, not given from above. This promiseth to 
make men as God, and to give them the ability 
of discerning and distinguishing between good 
and evil, which is God’s peculiar property. 
Eating of this fruit undid Adam, undid the 
Gentiles, undid the Jews, undid the Christians ; | 
they all feeding on the tree of knowledge, and | 
departing from the life in their several dispen- | ¢ | 
sations.’ | 

We may safely conclude that I. Penington | 
did not intend to depreciate the value of know- 
ledge, when applied to its appropriate uses ; but 
to show, that a mere head religion, consisting of 
opinions or notions, derived from education » or | 
intellectual effort, will not sustain the spiritual | 
life; nothing'short of that ‘hidden manna”’ 
which the spirit of Christ imparts to the humble | 
and obedient, can sustain the life of the soul. 
Turning away from this heavenly food, and feed- | 
ing upon the tree of knowledge, Adam lost the | 
sense of Divine life, and became “earnally min- 
ded, ‘which is death,’ for they that are living 


in [sensual] pleasures are dead while they 
live.” 

In the popular theology the mortality of the. 
s generally attributed to the sin} 


human family i 
of 

the Scriptures, nor consistent with the analogy | 
of animal life. All animals die, and even before | 
the existence of man upon this globe myriads of 
animals had lived and died, as their fossil re- | 
mains attest; and not only did they die, but) 
many of them were armed with weapons for the 
destruction of others that served them for food. 
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could otherwise find subsistence; it also thins 
out the prolific races, which, without this check, 
would become too numerous for the utmost sup- 
ply of vegetable food, and would thus be exposed 
to protracted suffering. 

In a state of nature, beasts of prey are the 
butchers which maintain a due proportion be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms; but 
when man comes into dominion, he destroys the 

carnivorous animals which are no longer needed, 
and protects the graminivorous that ‘supply him 
with food and clothing. 

It appears then, that death is a law of the 
animal kingdom wisely adapted for a beneficent 
purpose ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
the animal nature of man was ever intended to 
be exempt from it. 

On the contrary, it was evidently the design 


'of Infinite Wisdom that his rational creatures 


should by obedience to his laws, written in the 
heart, become sanctified and prepared to enter 
through the gates of death into the mansions of 
eternal bliss. 

Another mistake of the popular theology is 
the supposition that guilt has been transmitted 
by inheritance from Adam. The Scriptures, 
when properly understood, afford no warrant for 
‘such a belief, nor is it consistent with the idea 
of just responsibility implanted in the human 
soul. The argument of Phipps, in his “Original 
and Present State of Man,” appears conclusive on 
this head. “The soul ‘of the child,” he says, 
“never was in the parent, and therefore could 
never sin in him, nor derive guilt from his trans- 
gression. Neither can guiltaccrue toit merely from 
its being joined toa body descended from him, be- 


This fact, says an eminent geologist, ‘is alto-| cause that junction is the act of the Creator.’* 
ether at variance with the preconceived opinions | This sentiment accords with the views of Robert 
of thdse who hold that until man appeared in’ Barclay. He denies that the guilt of Adam’s 
creation, and darkened its. sympathetic face with | sin lies at the door of infants who never actually 
the vias of moral guilt, the reign of violence and | sinned, and avers that ‘‘ the natural death of the 
outraji2 did not begin, and that there was no) saints is not the wages of sin.”+ But the most 
death. among the inferior creatures and no suf-| conclusive denial of the doctrine of original sin 


fering.” “Untold ages ere mee 
had sinned or suffered, the animal creation ex- 
hibited exactly its present state of war; the 
strong armed with formidable weapons exquis- 
itely constructed to kill, preyed upon the weak, 

and the weak, sheathed, many of them, in de- 
fensive armor ‘equally admirable for its mechan- 
ism, and ever increasing and multiplying upon 
the earth, far beyond the requirement of the 
mere maintenance of ‘their races, were enabled 
to escape as species the assaults of the tyrant 
tribes, and to exist unthinned for urreckoned 
ages.”’* This arrangement, by which some spe- 
cies of animals prey upon others, so far from 
marring the plan of creation, is an evidence of 
wisdom and design, for it enables a much larger 
number of animals to live upon the earth than 


* Testimony of the Rocks, p. 103. 


is the divine declaration through the "prophet 
Ezekiel. “The soul that sinneth it shall die, 
The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son: The righteousness of the righteous shall 
be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him?” 

Although guilt cannot be transmitted as an 
inheritance, from father to son, it is held by 
physiologists that the animal propensities and 
mental qualities predominating in parents are 
generally transmitted to their descendants. Here- 
ditary qualities and dispositions have been 80 
generally observed, that it has passed into a pro- 
verb, “A chip of ‘the old block.” It seems to 
be a law of nature that the indulgence of sen- 


* Page 10 to 13, 
+ Barclay’s works, London, 1692, page 41 and 94. 
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suality and vice by any family for many succes- 
sive generations, not only impairs the physical 
constitution, but degrades the intellectual facul- 
ties. In this respect the iniquities of the parents 
are visited upon the children, “to the third and 
fourth generations,” and the evil is greatly aug- 
mented by the bad examples which such parents 
set before their offspring. How mournful it is 
to reflect upon the remarkable fact, that the first 
human being born of a woman, should have proved 
to be a murderer. Cain slew his brother, “be- 
cause his own works were evil, and his brother’s 
righteous.’’* 

The penalty inflicted by the righteous judge 
for this wicked deed, has been recorded for the 
instruction of succeeding generations. It did 
not consist in torturing the body, nor in taking 
life for life; but it was the separation of the 
murderer from society, and placing upon him a 
mark of guilt. Cain went forth and dwelt in 
the land of Nod, which means Vagabond, and 
doubtless he took his wife with him. 

His descendants followed the wicked example 
of their father, for in the brief record we have 
concerning them, both polygamy and murder 
are mentioned. 

Cain was the first to build a city, which he 
named after his son Enoch; among whose de- 
scendants were Jubal, the inventor of musical 
instruments, and Tubal-Cain, “the Vulcan of 
old times.” 

“The first artificer of death ; the shrewd 

Contriver who first sweated at the forge, 
And forced the blunt and yet unbloodied steel 
To a keen edge, and made it bright for war.” 

The poet Montgomery has given in the follow- 
ing lines a picture of those primeval times, which 
is not inconsistent with the sacred record: 

‘“‘ Ages meanwhile, as ages now are told, 

O’er the young world in long succession rolled ; 
For such the vigor of primeval man, 

Through numbered centuries his period ran, 
And the first parents saw their hardy race 

O’er the green wilds of habitable space, 

By tribes and kindred scattered wide and far 
Beneath the track of every varying star. 

But as they multiplied from clime to clime, 
Emboldened by their elder brother's crime 
They spurned obedience to the Patriarchs’ yoke, 
The bands of nature’s fellowship they broke; 
The weak became the victims of the strong, 
And earth was filled with violence and wrong.” 





TANNER’S LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

Friendsin Somersetshire were involved in some 
difficulty in 1685, by the circumstances attend- 
ant on the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion. 
There were, indeed, more reasons than one why 
Friends were less likely than most others to be 
implicated in that movement. Their testimony 


against all wars and fightings, their steady loy- 
alty, and the benefits which they had received 


* ) John iii. 12. 


at the hands of James the Second, all conspired 
to prevent it. Macaulay, in writing of the first 
year of James’ reign, says that the Quakers had, 
in spite of much ill usage, submited themselves 
meekly to the royal authority : and that no Quaker 
had ever had a libel on the Goverment traced to 
him, or been implicated in any conspiracy against 
the Government. An instance of the loyalty 
manifested by Friends in early times, is men- 
tioned by Thomas Garrard, in his “ Life and 
times of Edward Colston.” He mentions that 
on the occasion of the visit paid to Bristol by 
Charles the Second and his Queen, in 1663, the 
city treasury was empty; and that a number of 
the citizens consented to join in lending the 
amount necessary to provide for the royal visitors. 
Among others he mentions that ‘‘ Thomas Speed 
and George Bishop, two highly respected mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, presented, in the 
name of the Society, a loan of £100 for the pur- 
pose of augmentiug the fund, ‘that their Maj- 
esties might be entertained in a style and man- 
ner becoming their dignity, and the proverbial 
hospitality of the city, in its most palmy days.’ ’’* 

In regard to the Duke of Monmouth’s posi- 
tion, Friends of Somersetshire were early on 
their guard. John Whiting, who was a pris- 
oner at Ilchester in 1680, writes as follows :— 
“In the sixth month of this year came down 
the Duke of Monmouth, in his progress in the 
west, and came through Ilchester with some 
thousands on horseback attending him ; the coun- 
try flocking to him and after him; the eyes of 
the nation being upon him and towards him,as the 
hopes and head of the Protestant interest at that 
time, in opposition to the Duke of York and 
Popish party ; so that the affections of the peo- 
ple run exceedingly after him. We stood in the 
Friary-gate as he rode through the town; and 
as he passed by, taking notice of so many Qua- 
kers together with their hats on, he stopped and 
put off his to us; and one Friend, John Ander- 
don had a mind to speak to him, and tell him 
that we were prisoners for conscience-sake, but 
had a stop in his mind, lest there should be an 
ill use made of it, in applying to him and mak- 
ing him too popular: the Court having a watch- 
ful eye over him. However we could not but 
have a respect to him for his affability, and 
therefore were the more concerned for him when 
his fall came.” 

Notwithstanding the caution observed by 


* Page 241, Garrard states that Sir John Knight re- 
ceived bis title on that occasion, and that shortly af- 
terwards he sent both Thomas Speed and Georg Bish- 
op to prison. Thomas Speed was a member of the 
Town Council, as appears from the following ex ract 
from the city records, given me by Francis Fry :— 
“Ata General Sealing 28th September, 1685, was 
sealed a discharge to Mr. Thomas Speed, from the 
Common Council and other offices.” 


+ Memoirs, p 65. 
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Friends in regard tothe Duke’s proceedings, and 
their well-known loyalty and peaceableness, un- 


’ favorable reports were put in circulation, and 


some of these having reached Whitehall, and be- 
come known to Friends in London, they ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to the Ilchester pris- 
oners, who seem to have acted the part ofa 
standing committee on behalf of Friends of Som- | 


ersetshire. Their reply, signed by Jasper Batt } 


and others, is dated the first of sixth month, | 
1685. It speaks in decided terms of the gener- | 
al clearness of Friends from any participation in | 
the Duke’s insurrection, and mentions the cir- 
cumstance of one of his officers having come to | 
Iichester ‘and released several prisoners that | 
were detained on his account, and the Quakers | 
also,” and “ strictly charged the keeper no more | 
to detain them, and highly threatened him if he | 
did. But the so-called Quakers took no advan. | 
tage of that liberty, but continued prisoners as | 
formerly.” It is remarked that some Friends | 
had rendered themselves liable to suspicion, by | 
their having followed the army to look after the | 
horses and oxen which had been taken from | 
them by the Duke’s soldiers, and that other 
Friends in travelling to their markets, &e., had 
encountered detachments of the army. Several | 
cases are memtioned of persons joining the Duke’s 
forces who had at one time been known as 
Friends, but who had sometime before been dis- | 
owned on account of their intemperance or dis- | 
honesty. And there isan allusion made to one 
or two persons still known as Friends, who had 
been more or less compromised by their proceed- 
ings in connection with the late rebellion. 
Another document was prepared by Friends 
of the counties of Somerset, Devon, and Dorset, 
for presentation to the Government, disclaiming 
all approval of the late insurrection, or partici- 
pation in it. They speak ofa public meeting 
of Friends, held near Taunton* the same day on 
which the Duke marched thither, in which it 
was ‘‘testified by the said people, that what- 
ever our sufferings were we must not expect de 
liverance by the arm of flesh, but look unto the 
Lord from whom our salvation comes, and who 
will not save us by sword nor spear, but by his 
own Spirit. And therefore our Friends were 
warned not to concern themselves in war, (and) 
all unanimously consented thereunto.”’ This pa- 
per concludes with an expression of Friends’ 
resolution to persevere in their peaceable princi- 
ple and profession, “ through the assistance 
hey say | of our God, while we have a being in 
these earthly tabernacles, in the full assurance 
that when the testimony is finished, and this 
mortal life ended, we shall havea dwelling 
place in the kingdom of glory, which Christ 
Jesus hath prepared for us, and purchased us 
unto his own blood, by whom only we expect to 


——— 


*This was probaly the Quarterly Meetiag at Grego- 
ry Stoke, mentioned by J. Whiting, p. 226. 























enjoy the same, when we shall rest from our la- 
bors and sufferings, and give glory to our God 
and His Lamb, who is worthy of honor and do- 
minion for ever.—Amen.” This “ testimony” 
was sent to the Meeting for Sufferings, together 
with a number of certificates, granted to Friends 
by the churchwardens and others in different 
parishes in which they resided, setting forth 
their clearness of participation in the late insur- 
rection.* A letter from George Whitehead, 
dated London, the twenty-second of the sixth 
month, 1685, acknowledges the receipt of these 
documents, and intimates that they will shortly 
be laid before the King. He mentions that the 
unfavorable impressiea which the Court had re- 
ceived was wearing off, but recommends Friends 
to clear themselves as far as they can to the 
magistrates in their respective neighborhoods, 
and at the same time to be careful not to charge 
particular persons by name, as having taken 
part in rebellion, ‘* though they be apostates.” 
Three cases are recorded by the Somersetshire 
Meetings, of persons connected with the Society 
who had taken more or less part in the rebellion. 


_A graphic account is given by John Whiting, 


of his going to Taunton, whilst the Duke* was 
there, to endeavor to induce one of these persons, 
Francis Scott, who had followed the army in the 


hope of selling some horses, to return home. 


Another case, which attracted still more atten- 

tion, was thatof Thomas Plaice, of Edington, 

against whom a testimony was issued by the 
Quarterly Meeting of Somerset, in the seventh 

mouth, 1685.t It states, that “whereas the 
said Thomas Plaice did appear very active and 
conversant in the late Duke of Monmouth’s 
army, &c., though not in arms. Now, in con- 
sideration thereof, we do on behalf of the people 
called ‘ Quakers,’ testify and declare that we 
utterly disown the aforesaid practices of the said 
Thomas Plaice, and that he is greatly revolted 
and backslidden from and turned out of the way, 
which the said people still own and walk in,” 
&c. This document concludes as follows, ‘‘ And 
for any others that have formerly made a profes- 
sion of truth, our principle and way as afore de- 
clared, and have taken up arms, or assisted with 
horse, money, or ammunition in the late war, we 
do testify that therein they are turned from the 
said way and princple, aud are disowned by us; 
are gone from our Christian Society, and cannot 
again be owned by us; but as the Lord may give 
them time and space of repentance, and they 
repent accordingly.” The case’of Francis Scott 
was dealt with by the West, and a third, that of 
J. Hellier, of Mark, by the Middle Division 
Monthly Meeting. None of these parties fell 
into the hands of Judge Jefferies, the selection 


“Copies of these certificates are preserved among 
James Dix’s MSS. 
t* Memoirs of J. W.,” &c. 


tA copy is preserved among J. Dix’s MSS. 
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of whose victims seems to have been a very ran-| When we reflect that we too have our weak 
dom one. points, and are not always on our guard, or that 
Almost the whole of Somersetshire was impli- | we may be misunderstood or our motives mis- 
cated in these sad transactions, and many tradi-| construed, and hence afford opportunities for 
tions of the brutal executions which followed | those who indulge in this faultfinding spirit to 
the “ bloody Assizes,”’ stillexist in that country. | call in question our actions, and the purity of 
One of these, often mentioned by the late Mary | our intentions, we shall find that there is a ne- 
Follet, of South Brent, referred to an ancestor of | cessity for the exercise of that charity without 
her own (not a Friend) who resided at Bridg- | which our faith and hope are vain, and this will 
water. He and others secreted themselves for | induce us to keep a watchful guard over the 
some time in a cave, where his wife and child* | working of the natural propensities under the 
were in the habit of visiting him by night.| direction and by the aid of Divine power and 
Their place of concealment being discovered, | wisdom. 
they were apprehended and executed. The se- 
lection of the two hundred and _ thirty nine pris- 
oners whom Jefferies left for execution, was made 
from thirty-six different places in Somersetshire. 
The relief from severe persecution which had 
been granted to Friends through the dispensing 
power exercised by James the Second, was se- 
cured to them in a more satisfactory and consti- 
tutional manner, on the accession of William 
and Mary, by the passing of the Toleration Act, 
and other measures of a likekind. ‘the princi- 
pal remaining cause of grievance was the ruin- 
ous ptocesses to which they were subjected for 
the recovery of ecclesiastical demands, and in 
connexion with which a number of cases of 
Severe imprisonment occurred in the early part 
of the last century. 


To be continued. 


Having undergone much suffering in conse- 
quence of giving way to this habit, I have been 
much pained to hear remarks made in social cir- 
cles where [ haye mingled with Friends, and 
made, too, by some who are professing to stand 
as Christ’s ambassadors to the people—remarks 
which have evidently tended to show the darker 
view of the actions and motives of men, and con- 
sequently, though perhaps not intentionally, have 
exerted an influence detrimental to the individ- 
uals whose conduct has been called in question. 

I feel that in writing these hints there is need 
of being charitable towards such as are addicted 
to this practice, for I well know how ready the 
tempter is to present himself at our most vulner- 
able points, and that when we think them the 
most securely guarded, there is the greater need 
of watchfulness, because I find that when min- 
gling with such, a constant temptation is present- 
ed to join with them and too frequently have 
cause to sorrow in consequence of uot being suf- 

Having frequently observed, in social circles | ficiently careful. If we suffer this habit to grow 
where my lot has been cast, a practice of calling | upon us, it will not only prove a present injury, 
up and scrutinizing the conduct of neighbors and | but as age advances, instead of securing the af- 
acquaintances, whether fellow members in reli- | fection of our fellow-men we shall repel it, and 
gious association or not, and passing judgment | instead of progressing, we shall become dwarfed 
‘upon such conduct without investigation, and | in religious growth. 
too often accusing them of wiong motives, and 
well knowing from experience, the deleterious 
results to the mind thus engaged, J have felt 

drawn to communicate a few words of caution to 
some through the columns of the néelligencer. 

When we consider that the religion of Christ, 

in which we profess to have a belief, and to which 
We are concerned to bear a testimony, is a reli- 
gion of love, that it leads its votaries to depend 
upon and be obedient to the direction of the 
Heavenly Monitor within, and hence to lay 
down everything of a selfish nature and bring 
them into that state in which they desire to pro- 
mote “ Peace on earth and good will among men,” 
we must at once discover, that anything that has 
a tendency to delight in commenting upon the 
frailties und missteps of others, is antagonistic 
to this pure principle and hence fraught with } we may fulfill the design for which we were ere- 
evil to the mind that indulges in it, as well as ated, and in the end receive the “ crown immor- 
to those against whom it is indulged. tal.’ Joun J. CoRNELL. 


*This child was Mary Fellet’s great-grandmotber. Mendon, 3d mo., 11th, 1859. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


Theu to all who may peruse this, I feel to hold 
out the invitation to come with me, and endeav- 
or more closely to examiue our words and actions, 
to ascertain what spirit we are evincing in our 
social intercourse, and to set a double guard over 
our words and thoughts; then, by the aid of the 
light of truth which will be afforded us for this 
examination if we seek for it patiently and with 
full purpose of heart, I think we shall discover 
some of the “ little foxes that spoil the tender 
vines,” some of the little hiuderances which are 
preventing our growth in the knowledge of Di- 
vine things; and as the truth dawns upon our 
minds, and we see where we are, let us be en- 
gaged to put up our petitions to our Heavenly 
Father to create in us a clean heart, and give us 
strength to keep our covenants with Him, that 
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Tue Ricur Course.—In things of every 
kind, earthly as well as spiritual, “ Godly sim- | 
plicity and integrity’ is the only right course ; | 
and, whatever it may cost, it will bring happi- | 
ness in the end. 


FRLENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 26, 1859. 





We have received from Dr. T. 8. Kirkbride | 
the eighteenth annual report of the Pennsylva- | 
nia Hospital for the Insane. 

On the first of the present year there were 115 
male and 115 female patients under treatment. 

The crowded state of the wards make it neces- | 
sary to reject many applications for admission, | 
while it is calculated to lesson the number of re- | 
coveries. It is stated that $50,000 will be re- 
quired to finish the new building, and procure | 
the necessary furniture, and it is hoped this sum | 
will be raised by subscription, and that the house 
will be opened before the close of the present 
year. 


| 





In alluding to the importance of a correct pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject of Insanity. Dr. 
Kirkbride makes these excellent remarks : 


“ One of the first steps in the right direction is 
the general conviction that insanity is a functional 
disease of the brain, just as dyspepsia may be a 
functional disease of the stomach—that every 
individual that has a brain, at some period of 
life, and under some circumstances, often beyond 
his control, may have functional disturbance of 
that brain, just as much as he that has a stomach 
may suffer from some of the Protean forms of 
derangement of that organ. This is the first 
great step that costs us something of our pride of 
intellect. Weare too apt to look back at the 
history of our ancestors, and if we find, as we 
suppose, no weak points in that direction, to re- 
gard ourselves as enjoying a degree of security 
that may not be real. It is a very common sub- 
ject for remark about hospitals for the insane, 
how frequently visitors to these institutions, who 
have paid little attention to the subject, speak as 
though they were making their observations in 
reference to a form of disease entirely beyond 
the accidents of their lives, or a condition of 
humanity that by no possibility might be their 
own. Hereditary influences, striking as these 
often are, really exist but in a very small propor- 
tion of all the cases, and even where they do, an 
individual who is strictly mindful of natural 
laws, avoids excesses of all kinds, and is happy 
in his domestic and social relations, may be really 
much better off than those who lead a different 
kind of life, and yet have never known an ances- 
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tor to suffer from such an affliction. No year 
passes in any large community, without a devel- 
opment of this disease, in some one in whom it 
had never been anticipated, whose friends are’ 


| Sure to exclaim, on its occurrence, “How strange ! 


Of that whole family, or of all our acquaintances, 
this was the very last, we should have supposed, 
would ever have been thus afflicted !” 

Tt does not require a very extended familiarity 
with the subjects of this malady to know that 1é 
is found among the purest and the best of all 
the dwellers upon earth, as well as those who 
are far from being models of excellence ; that it 
is seen in early childhood, and is developed 
after the threescore and ten years allotted to 
man ; that it comes with the gentleness and love- 
liness of woman, no less than with the strength 
and self-reliance of the most vigorous manhood ; 
that high social position, exalted intellectual en- 
dowment, the most abundant wealth, and all the 
surroundings that are supposed to make life 
desirable, cannot be relied upon asa guarantee 
against mental more than against ordinary phys- 
ical infirmity. The one is often the precursor 
and the cause of the other, and it is just as 
rational to believe that an individual has an ex- 
emption from the one, as from the other. 

No one will deny that ordinarily mental disease 
is much more to be dreaded than that which is 
simply physical, for the attributes of the mind 
are much more exalted and more to be valued 
than those of the body; and yet a temporary 
attack of insanity, likely to result in health, is 
less of an affliction, involves less loss to an indi- 
vidual, his family and society, than many other 
maladies, which, although they may not be at- 
tended with mental disturbance, still pass on 
surely and steadily, with great suffering, to 
death. 

The curability of insanity in a large propor- 
tion of the cases, if subjected to proper treatment 
at an early period of the disease, is now so well 
established as to require little to be said on the 
subject. Thus treated, the ratio of recoveries is 
greater than in many other diseases of more com- 
mon occurrence. The number of individuals 
who have been under my own care, or whose 
history is familiar to me, who, after a recovery, 
have returned to their homes as heads of families, 
or have assumed every duty of life, who have 
afterwards, during a long period, occupied posi- 
tions of high public trust and great responsibil- 
ity, have conducted commercial business of the 
most extended kind, or passed through trials of 
a nature to test the integrity of the -best disci- 
plined minds, and have yet come out from all 
without the slightest indication of a relapse, is 
now so large as to give a degree of confidence 
for the future of those who have been restored 
and exercise ordinary prudence, that could not 
otherwise be attained. 

The nomenclature formerly applied to insanity, 
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and to establishments for its treatment, and un- 
fortunately not yet entirely given up, is far be- 
hind the age, and has done more harm in influen- 
cing men’s minds in reference to both, than is 
generally supposed. In the days when cells and 
keepers were spoken of, the natural inference 
was that they belonged to prisons, for these are 
prison terms. 
pens that such terms are heard from individuals 
who, themselves, often occupy smaller apart- 
ments, more inconveniently located, more poorly 
warmed, ventilated and lighted, and not better 
furnished, and yet who would seem greatly sur- 
prised if asked whether they had comfortable 
‘cells,’ in the fourth or fifth story of their hotel 
or boarding-house. ‘There is no reason for thus 
designating the better of the two chambers, that 
would not apply to the poorer of the two, nor 
should a nurse and companion of an insane per- 
son be styled a keeper any more than if having 
the care of a case of ordinary sickness. So of 
the institutions themselves; if they are for the 
treatment of disease, they should be called hos- 
pitals—a title which is not likely to be mistaken, 
and which of itself indicates why patients are 
sent to-them. All the other names which orig- 
inated many years ago, and were intended to 
banish what was much more exceptionable, came 
from the best of motives, but were unfortunate 
as tending to give wrong impressions of the char- 
acter of the malady. None of those who are 
now connected with these institutions, probably, 
have had anything to do with naming them, nor 
are they in any way responsible for these errors. 
This institution having at its commencement 
been as fur wrong in reference to a title as any 
other, and having made the change, I have no 
hesitation in speaking of the good results which 
have followed. The early drawings for this 
building will show that it was first styled the 
‘Lunatie Asylum of the Pennsylvania Hospital,’ 
but before it was opened, the name was very 
properly changed to that which it now has, ‘ the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane.’ 

The abandonment of these objectionable terms 
by all connected with our hospitals for the In- 
sane, would soon lead to their being dropped 
in ordinary conversation, and in a little time a 
more appropriate nomenclature could hardly fail 
to take their place. 


Another error—formerly very prevalent, and 
although now discarded by the most intelli- 
gent portion of the community, is still oceasionally 
alluded to—is that of regarding insanity itself, 
or the residence of an individual in an institution 
for its treatment, as a reproach, or as destructive 
of future prosperity in life. The accident of 
having an attack of disease, to which all are 
liable, and especially if without any direct agency 
of our own, or certainly without anything on our 

e that was dishonorable or criminal, can be no 
proach to any one. A sensible man, when 
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sick, will adopt such means for the restoration of 
his health as the experience and advice of honest 
and intelligent men give him reason to suppose 
will be most likely to effect that object; and if 
that end will probably be soonest and most cer- 
tainly attained by entering a hospital, it would 
clearly be an imputation upon the sound judg- 


Even now, it occasionally hap-| ment of himself and his friends, if he did not 


promptly avail himself of any advantages it might 
afford. 


Marniep, On the 3d inst., Wittiam M. Sanronp, of 
New York, to Puese H. Laine, daughter of Isaac 
Laing, of Plainfield, Union Co., N. J. 

, On the 28th of 12th mo., 1858, at the residence 
of James Norton, of Wells, Rutland co., Vt., Marcus 
B. Auuen, of Granville, N. Y., to Hannan B. Norton, 
of the former place. 


Diep, at ber residence near Gettysbury, Adams Co., 
Pa., on 21st of 10th month, 1858, Margaret WALKER, 
relict of the late Abel Walker, in the 66th year of her 
age, a member of Monallen Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


In this day of boasted moral and intellectual 
enlightenment, it would scem incredible were it 
not for continual proof to the contrary, that any 
confederacy of men should give encouragement 
to this iniquitous traffic. From the accounts 
that are continually before us, this trade has in 
no respects changed its character, except, per- 
haps, by an increase of atrocities, and yet a bill 
has been introduced into one of our Southern 
States, Louisiana, authorizing the purchase of 
“neoro slaves from Cuba, Brazil and Africa, and 
to bring said slaves into this State, &c.’’—thus 
legalizing this inhuman traffic with all its concom- 
itant cruelties. When we consider the immense 
pecuniary results attendant upon this species of 
commerce, it is not surprising that unprincipled 
persons should be tempted to engage in it; but 
sorrowful, indeed, is it when those to whom the 
nation’s welfare is entrusted—the rulers and law 
makers in the land—allow their better judgment 
to be so swayed by selfish interest, that in de- 
fiance of every principle of justice, and the claim 
of our common brotherhood, they persist iz pass- 
ing enactinents making a covert wreng a lawful 
right, thus perpetuating and extending the great 
curse, American Slavery. 

The horrors and enormity of this traffic were 
fearfully exhibited in the condition and appear- 
ance of the Africans on board the brig Kcho, 
who were sent to Liberia by order of the United 
States Government; and yet this is only one 
instance of the many which might be adduced 
in proof of the great sufferings and privations to 
which they are exposed on the middle passage. 
The vessels are mostly scantily provisioned, and 
poorly furnished with water, so that the negroes 
are often forced to drink thesea water. To prevent 
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mutiny among them, the cargoes are selected | 


from different tribes, with every variety of fea- 
ture and character; and speaking different lan- 
guages, they are unable to enter into any combi- 
nation for revolt or resistance. In the Coloniza- 
tion Herald, the Echo “is described as a brig of 
about 280 tons, very heavily sparred, and as 
rakishly rigged asa clipper. In this craft there 
were taken aboard 455 Africans when she sailed, 
forty-five days prior to her capture on the 21st 
September. The cargo was gathered up in 
Cabenda, near the Congo river, about 6 degrees 
south. They were nearly all youths, averaging 
from 15 to 20 years, though some of them are 
children of nine or ten years, and hardly one 
above twenty-five years old. There were but 
two infants among them, though it was evident 
that of the forty females surviving, most of them 
had been mothers. When captured, the brig 
had 316 Africans alive, and on her voyage to 


Charleston 10 died, and soon after several more | 
died, making a mortality of one third of the | 
The males, who | 


whole in a little over fifty days. 
are the great majority, had been confined in the 
middle passage, a space 55 feet long, 19 fect wide 
in the broadest part, and 44 inches between 
decks. The hold had no ventilation except the 
hatchway in the middle of the deck. “If the 
hatch should be shut down, there would not be 
a particle of light, as there was not a single bull’s 
eye even, or the smallest port hole, for light or 
air.” 

When all were prepared for sleep, they were 
ranged in two rows extending from the quarter 
to the forward hatch, and the whole crowd of two 
hundred and fifty males were ‘spooned’’ to- 
gether lying on one side, and packed together as 
closely as herringsina barrel. The females had 
a place by themselves in the hold below, and on 
the quarter deck above. They had to be thus 
crowded, in the first instance, when sleeping in 
the hold below; and the same position would be 
required on deck, instead of standing, in order 
to be out of reach of the glasses of the cruisers, 
and to escape an occasional round shot which a 
pursuer might send through the rigging. In 
sitting, some had their legs stretched out straight, 
but most of them with their legs doubled up in 
front. 

Thirty-two of these people died in Charleston, 
and seventy on board of the Niagara during ier 
voyage to Monrovia. Thus, 255, or considerably 
more than half of the Echo’s cargo, have died 
previous to their being landed in Liberia. “ A 
more hideous spectacle,”’ says Dr. Rainey, who 
accompanied them to Liberia as the special agent 
of the government, “ than they presented, could 
not be well imagined. <A graveyard could not 
muster a more ghostly army of hobgoblins. 
Long confinement, bad air, herding like swine, 
and crouching under a low slave deck not above 
four feet high, in addition to salt fuod very de- 
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ficient in quantity, want of exercise, and crue 
treatment generally, had wrought upon them 
most disastrously.” And he adds: “I trust 
that I shall never again witness such scenes of 
suffering as we found among these people for 
forty-eight days. The heartlessness and cruelty 
of a system resulting in so many slow and tor. 
turing deaths, must be palpable to every proper. 
ly constituted mind and heart, and cannot fail 


to enlist a corrective sympathy, unless men are 


holy hardened to vice and lost to the shame of 
crime.” H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VISION. 

I have heard the awful thunders roll and saw the 
vivid lightnings glare,and the blackness of the low- 
ering sky was awfully sublime, and fearful fore- 
bodings presented themselves of the approaching 
storm, Whilst I mused the impressions were, keep 
still, venture not, lest thou art thyself engulphed 
in the ruins. Watch and be instructed. And in 
the confusion of the elements I beheld the leaves 
wrested from their stems, the grass and every 
green thing torn up by the roots, the lofty pines 
recled, the sturdy oaks wrested from their foun- 
dations, and every object seemed to vibrate in 
the whirlwind, until I was ready to cry, alas! for 
our poor Society; there is nothing but sure de- 
struction awaits her on every hand, for she is the 
sport of the elements and there is none to save 
her. And as I became deeply concerned on her 
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account, I saw the abomination of desolation | 


that covered the earth. 


The elements of war, 


Erie | 


slavery, intemperance, drunkenness, and every | 


other evil appeared full in view, and the voice | 


said, cry aloud and spare not, lift up thy voice 
as a trumpet, and sound the alarm to the people. 


I began to cry, death took hold of me, confu-| 


sion appeared in every word, insomuch that 
I retired in secret to enquire how can this 
be. Did I not hear thy voice bid me cry? 
The answer was, but it was thy place to 
have waited to have known what to ery; for 
herein my servants err. This is the offering of 
false fire that brings nothing but blackness and 
death in its train. They forget the cause is 
mine, and that I alone can qualify aright. They 
forget that their raticnal faculties, the only 
intelligent recipients of my truths, are void un- 
less illuminated by my spirit, and thereby fail 
to be instructed. For I will have a pwe offer- 
ing, undefiled in my sight. But as the horse, 
restless for the charge, and without the direction 


of his rider, rushes to certain destruction, so do | 


my servants often lay waste the cause for which 
they feel so much, and they lay the blame to 
their opponents. 
all their embellishments and alluring qualities 
are but rational still; but when shone upon a 
illuminated by my spirit, then it is that the 


For the rational faculties, with 
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cruel Bhine with radiant splendour, and their light 
them Miiiffuses warmth and invigorating beauty to every 

trust Hhing around them. 
les of @ Again 1 saw those whose age and experience 
le for ind long tried services, whose principles had 
uelty Mecome fixed, and the powers of tradition had 
d tor- Biveted her chains strong and indissoluble; yet, 
roper- Bnevertheless, their honesty of purpose and purity 
t fail Hf motives had always procured for them an ac- 
D are Meeptance of their offering. These became alarm- 
me of Hed, and trembled at every thing that appeared 











H. Secw, and through their over zealous watchfulness 
often retarded the onward march of improve- 
ment by trusting in former experience, and 
p reliance on their own strength. And thus 
I saw the combined efforts of the young and 

w the Mising experience at war with the experience of 

e low. § ve, 

fore- @ And the whirlwind of those elements came very 

ching MMnear rooting up every thing green and lovely in 

, keep Hour Society. And as my mind became depressed 

Iphed and cast down, and ready to cry who shall de- 

ud in Miver us, I looked and behold the storm had 


caves passed away, the sun rose with its wonted splen- 
every Mdour and radiant beauty, the herbage again 


pines Mput forth its tender shoot, the dew of the morn- 
foun Hing rested on the leaves, and all the loveliness 
te in of spring appeared to comfort the laborer, and 
+» for BH cheer him on his way. 

e de- 


Then I saw the promise fulfilled, that though 
s the Mheaven and earth may pass away, yet my pro- 
save @mise of summer and winter, seed time and har- 
\ her @yest, shall never cease to be in their turn. 


ation x V¥. 


war, Erie Co., N. Y., 3d mo. 9th, 1859. 

very fj 

volce @ 

voice i ’ THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING. 

ople. § Itis the decree of nature, and we cannot help 


nfu- Git if we would, that the grandest exhibitions of 
that §the celestial phenomena shall occur in winter. 
this § The summer evening skies are always beautiful, 
cry? §but the spectacle then presented is inferior, in 
> _to | the magnitude and splendor of the heavenly orbs, 
| for § to that which glitters on a winter night. They 
ig of Fare not only then really larger, that is, in ap- 
and § pearance, but the medium is generally more pure 
é 18 Fand favorable for the transmission of their rays 
‘hey Jat that season, than in the soft, vapory atmos- 
only § phere of the warm months. We cannot help it, 
un- fas we have said, but we have frequently regret- 
fail} ted that the most magnificent aspects of the 
ffer- J heavens should pass away almost unobserved, 
se, J while people are compelled to sit by their fires 
tion § well housed, instead of yielding to the tempta- 
» do § tion of gazing on them as they are passing. When 


hich § the spring opens, and people can look at them 
® to} without freezing, they are gone, not to return 
with § till another year shall roll them back, bringing 
ties; Mawith it the very same splendors and the same 


a apacity to enjoy them as before. 
the Very few stars of the first magnitude are visible 


oe 
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in a July evening. When the golden Arcturus, 
the silver Vega, otherwise called Lyra, the ruby 
Antares, and Altair are mentioned, the whole 
list of them will be given. Many fine stars of 
the second magnitude, indeed, some of which are 
scarcely less brilliant than the first, may be seen. 
Among these are Spica in Virgo, Denebola and 
Regulus in Leo, Benetnasch in Ursa Mujor, be- 
side other bright orbs of less size. Now and 
then a wandering star or two, as the planets Mars 
and Saturn in their respectively brief or pro- 
tracted revolutions, and those gems of the blue 
coucave—the white-orbed Jupiter and golden 
haired Venus—arrest the notice of men, whose 
eyes are habitually turned downward, as if to 
admire the works of their own ingenuity. We 
must not omit to make due acknowledgments to 
the Moon, who is by far the most regular as well 
as beautiful visitor of the evening sky among 
all the heavenly bodies. 

At long intervals, comets worthy of the name 
visit us, like our last year’s welcome guest, which 
has left a name of good odor behind it, and has 
been universally invited to call again at an early 
day, or evening rather. But these characters 
are exceedingly eccentric, as they who have un- 
common ability to please are apt to be, and are 
not to be depended upon atall. We have not 
heard how many years or centuries are to roll 
away previous to its reappearance to mingle with 
the years before the Flood, but we imagiue it 
will be entirely imprudent for any of us to sit 
up o’nights to witness and hail its return, 

These revolving planets, however, —this superb 
moon, and these erratic comets are not limited 
to the warm season for their visitations, but come 
to us in the winter as well. And what glorious 
stars, which have received the name of “ fixed,” 
are regularly and annually assembled at this 
time to delight and astonish all beholders, but 
most of all the “upright heart and pure,” and 
those who reflect the most. Just take your 
stand, if the unfriendly frost will permit, upon 
a spot where the sublime, celestial arch can be 
comprehended at one glance. Turn your back, 
at about nine o’clock in the evening, to the North 
Star, that glimmers half way up from the horizon 
to the zenith, and there before you iu the south 
flames the transcendent constellation of Ovion, 
with its seven large stars, two of them of the first 
magnitude, and three others constituting his 
Belt. Close by, on the right, is another star of 
the first magnitude called Aldeboran, next the 
Hyades, then a little further on the universally 
recognized Pleiades ; the last are in the constel- 
lation Taurus. When to this group of distant 
suns the planet Jupiter is added, with the cres- 
cent moon not far off to the west, it may be 
affirwed that no equal display of wonderful beau- 
ty and sublimity is open anywhere else to mortal 
eyes. 

Far down in the South a dull red star of the 
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first magnitude called Fomalhaut is setting, and 
a little to the left of it you will see some bright 
stars in the Whale. Andromeda, with her large 
stars, Alpherat, Merac and Almaach, may be 
seen over your right shoulder toward the North- 
west. Behind you on the North is Capella, one 
of the largest and fairest of the heavenly host, 
together with two others near it, of the second 
magnitude, all in the constellation of Auriga. 
To the East of Orion, at the same elevation, is 
Procyon, of the first magnitude in Canis Minor, 
and North of it twenty-five degrees, are the 
Twins Castor and Pollux, or the constellation 
Gemini. 

But the transcendent fixed star of the whole 
heavens, either in this or the southern hemisphere, 
is Sirius in Canis Major, which is to be seen 
flashing in the southeast, lower down than Pro- 
eyon. It cannot be mistaken by the most indif- 
ferent or stupid observer of the heavens. Such 
are some of the wonderful masses of light and 
matter which confront us at this particular time. 
Next month will bring changes. Stars will then 
have set at the same hour of nine and others will 
have risen; but at no period perhaps will so gor- 
geous a spectacle be presented to the cye of man 
as at this time. No other sight can match it, 
far surpassing any view of earth or ocean, or of 
man’s device. Thousands of worlds are visible 
at one glance of the eye, many larger than our 
own, and all at incalculable distances removed ! 
No one could behold them for the first time with- 
out an exclamation of astonishment, or else with- 
out silent stupefaction. Who of us, that have 
seen them often, can look upon them while alone, 
withdrawn from men, and not be still struck 
with admiration, mingled with awe? The heavens 
are sublime, are in the most rapid moticn, and 
are silent, yet they are “declaring the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handy 
work.” ‘They shall perish, but thou, God, 
shalt endure; yea, all of them wax old like a 
garment ; as a vesture shalt thou change them, 
and they shall be changed. But thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have no end,” ‘The 
heavens are telling’ indeed, but few listen. 

Newark Daily Advertiser. 


LINES WRITTEN UPON THE DISAPPOINTMENT 
OF A CHEKISHED HOPE. 


TO MY HUSBAND. 


Keep up thy spirits, dearest, 
Nor heed a gloomy day, 

For clouds that are the nearest 
Will soonest pass away— 


There’s balm for every sorrow, 
There’s comfort still for care, 

And hope wiil rise to-morrow, 
To chase to-day’s despair— 


Did fortunes’s gift sarround us, 
We well might dread a change, 

When no such limits bound us, 
Hope has a wider range. 


* The word cari/us, translated charity, signifies 
pure catholic dove of mankind. 
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And though no place of rest, love, 
Has to ber lot been cast— 

She’il yet find some snug nest, love, 
To guide us to at last. 


A COMMON FAILING. 


There is a fault that leads to sorrow, 
As surely as more glaring sin, 

The too great aptitude to borrow 
From some infirmity within, 

A telescope through which to scan 

The actions of a brother man ; 





To magnify each written line, 
Or unpremeditated word ; 
And oftentimes to intertwine 
Conclusions not to be inferred 
From words or paragraphs whose strain 
Was not designed to give us pain. 


The sweetest nectarine contains 
A deadly poison of its own, 
But this fell property remains 
Concealed innocuous in the stone, 
Until the learned chemist’s skill 
Has vivified the power to kill. 


A felon bee of eastern clime, 
So poets tell the story sad, 
Draws from the sweet bloom of the thyme, 
A venom forth that drives weo mad, 
Neglecting all the sweets, or worse, 
Making them yield a deadly curse. 


But think not that a poison lurks 
Deep hidden in a brother’s words ; 

Read his true nature in his works ; 
Our brief existence ill affords 

The time to seek supposed intent, 

To hunt for what was never meant. 


Better by far to suffer blindness, 
The stolid blindness of the mind, 
Than to search through a life of kindness 
For some faint trace of aught unkind, 
And seek by skill to bring to light 
That which before was out of sight. 


Man should not exercise the power, 
Possessed by his too subtle mind, 
To find the bitter and tbe sour, 
Where all around is sweet and kind ; 
Thus by alembic of the soul 
Distilling drops of venom foul. 


Ab no! the bright ingenuous mind, 
Strong in unflinching rectitude, 
Is never hastily inclined 
To think injurious or rude 
That which would read amiss alone 
By misconstruction of its own. 
Ob Charity! thou hast a charm, 
Superior to all our skill; 
Thou canst the injurious thought disarm, 
Deprive it of the power to kill; 
Thou seest all things for the best! 
Believest all things to be blessed. 
Ob! glorious Charity ! the man 
Whose peaceful heart is filled with thee, 
Is armed throughout life's little span, 
Against this failing perfectly. 
Well may he hope for Heaven above, 
Whose soul, on earth, is full of love.* 


Epwarp NewMan. 
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BARCLAY’S SUBTERRANEAN JERUSALEM. 


which the inhabitants have been subjected, they 
(Continued from page 6.) 


have hardly ever-—once, only, we believe—been 

More, however, of these Cyclopean masses | described as suffering from thirst. Deep-seated 
re still extant, fixed and visible in their ancient | aqueducts, so far below the surface, and running 
places, than meet the eye of the surface explorer | in such directions as to escape the search of be- 
fthe city. They are found now where they | siegers, and subterranean reservoirs, with foun- 
stood originally, built into those vast and huge | tains also of “ living water,” have consequently 
ub-structures under the south-east corner of the | been looked for, in explanation of this fact. 
Haram enclosure ; and again, further westward, | These researches have resulted in two great dis- 
pander the mosque El Aksa. Here, in the oppo- | coveries, which have further enlarged our ae- 
ite extremity of the same (the eastern) side of | quaintance with the subterranean regions of the 
he city, another portion of the nether Jerusalem | ancient city. Of these, the first is wholly due to 







rs 


hs opened ; and, though portions of it has been vis- 
ted before, by Catherw“odand others, Dr. Barclay 
bs the first who has enjvyed an opportunity for that 
Jeisurely survey and inquiry, which was needful to 
make his‘ views’’ofsucha place perfectly reliable. 
Jnder the circumstances of his admission with- 
in the sacred precincts, he was enabled to exam- 
ine these under-halls and galleries most minute- 
ly; and he has so detailed and pictured the re- 
sults of his investigation, that this portion of the 
ancient city may in truth be seen by a reader of 
his volume. Here we have authentic specimens, 
especially in the lofty pillars which support the 


Marched roofs of the largest of these halls, of the 


§ west and north, some are evidently modern ; and, 


} even the guardians of the mosque are not aware 
| or their existence. 


| vaults beneath El Aska; which are, however, 















) a quarter of an acre. 





Mstyle and massiveness of those erections, for 


which the Bezethan quarry furnished the mate- 
rials. These halls extend over more than an acre 
of ground ; the pillars that support the roof are, 
including those built into the walls, more than 
100 in number, and some are thirty-five feet 
high. But of the walls that close them to the 


as we have been told, they betray, when struck, 
the existence of spaces unoccupied that lie be- 
yond them. What wonders lie concealed there, 
we know not, nor does any one now living, since 


Further to the west are the 


far less spacious, their area not much exceeding 
Moreover, in them the 
characteristic masonry of the Jewish era is more 
freely mixed with shafts and capitals of later 
date. But here, again, there are indications of 
vacant spaces, that have, in comparatively mod- 
ern times, been walled up; the hollow echoes 
that answer, at so many points, to blows upon 
the sides of these long galleries, here, likewise, 
give forth that utterance which sounds like an 
expostulation with the nations of Christendom 
for their apathy in neglecting mines of knowl- 
edge, with which, probably, the treasured exca- 
vations of Nineveh and Egypt will hardly bear 
comparison. 


But we must now pass on to the remarkable 


spaces and passages, far beneath the surface of | 


the pr-sent city, which have been explored in 


consequence of suggestions respecting the water 


supply of Jerusalem in ancient times. It has 

















ten been remarked that, in the many sieges to 


Dr. Barclay, and is best related in his own words : 

‘¢ During our exploration of the Haram enclo- 
sure we observed, on removing a half-buried mar- 
ble capital on one occasion, a rude subterranean 
passage leading to a long flight of steps. ‘The 
Effendi immediately dispatched some of the 
workmen for flambeaux, and prepared for a tho- 
rough exploration. Descending a broad flight of 
forty-four wide steps cut in the native rock 
—but so worn in some places as to have required 
partial re-cutting, a few centuries ago, to all ap- 
pearance,—we reached a beautiful sheet of water. 
The Effendi mounted the shoulders of a Fellah, 
and seemed to navigate the waters very pleasant- 
ly ; while my sons and self spent our time, cer- 
tainly as pleasantly, in wading through its rude 
but venerable halls, and making an accurate 
ground plan of it. 

We afterwards spent a good portion of anoth- 
er day in its dark nether regions, completing and 
verifying the plan, taking other measurements, and 
making an accurate sketch, that are here figured, 
{in the book,) a few minutes’ inspection of which 
will convey a better idea of this long-lost place 
that many pages of written explanation. ... . 
This sheet of water is, without doubt, ‘the sea’ 
of which the son of Sirach and the Commissioner 
of King Ptolemy speak in such rapturous terms. 
(Eccles. i. 3.) It is now, however, quite a rude 
piece of work—the massive metal-covered pillars 
have given place to ill-shaped piers, apparently 
of unhewn rocks, badly plastered ; the rapacity 
of some of the various spoilers of the devoted 
city . . . having left it minus the lead or brass 
with which it was formerly encased. It is sev- 
en hundred and thirty-six feet in circuit, and 
forty-two in depth ; and, according to the best 
estimate I could make, its capacity falls but lit- 
tle short of two millions of gallons. . . We dis- 
covered no fountain in connection with it, nor 
did we find the entrance of the aqueduct from 
Solomon’s Pools, which we were told by one of 
the old keepers, who had formerly visited this 
subterranean lake, enters it on the west. . . It 
formerly had eight apertures above, through 
which the water was drawn up; but only one 
remains open at this time.” (pp. 525-527.) 

The other discovery we have alluded to was 
effected by the cool intrepidity of Mr. Walcott, 


an American missionary, in the year ‘— 
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mors having reached him of passages cpening 
out from the bottom of a well, just outside the 
western wall of the Haram, he determined to 
descend and investigate them. Having been 
lowered down eighty feet by some of the Fel- 
lahs,—‘‘ who would, without doubt, have let the 
rope slip and left their employer to his fate on 
the slightest alarm,”—he found himself oppo- 
site a vaulted room, eighteen fect long and four- 
teen feet wide. Elevev feet further duwn, he 
came to “a passage . . . varying in width from 
one and a half to several feet, which leads from 
the south side of the well, and is, for fifteen or 
twenty feet arched over with rocks, the arches 
being of very good workmanship.” This pas- 
suge extends for about one hundred feet to a res- 
ervoir, which, as far as can be judged, is twenty 
feet long, at the further end of which the ceiling 
declines, until it comes in contact with the wa- 
ter, and closes in the prospect. Mr. Walcott’s 
comp ss having been broken in his adventurous 
descent, the bearings of the room, and of the 
passage below it, could only be conjectured by 
him. Dr. Barclay, however, who was the next 
to investigate the place minutely, indeed the on- 
ly other person who has done so, found that the 
room lies due north, and that the long passage, 
which be also was unable to trace further than 
Mr. Walcott had done, on account of the same 
cause, bears 8. 8. E. This excavation, conse- 
quently, is independent of those which are con- 
jectured to lie still unknown under the Haram 
enclosure. Both the room and the passage, 
he says, have been repaired with fragments of 
marble columns, “ the profuse use of which for 


such common purposes indicates that part of this | 


structure was subsequent to one of Jerusalem’s 
sad overthrows—perhaps after the return from 
Babylon.” Here, then, we have, in another di- 
rection, ninety feet below the surface, large spa- 
ces of the nether Jerusalem accessible—spaces 
conserved, unthought of, for generations, where 
no one has had opportunity or motive to revise 
the expressions ot themselves which have been 
given by those men whose mind and character 
and whose thoughts we desire to know, that, by 


means thereof, we may gain a deeper insight into | set them apart from every other system of coin- 


far more important knowledge. 


AFRICAN FREE-LABOR COTTON. 
A few days ago, Consul Campbell addressed 


us saying :— 

“ African cotton is no myth. A vessel has 
just arrived from Lagos with 607 bales on board, 
on native account. Several hundred bales more 
have been previously shipped this year.” 

In order to afford our readers some idea of the 
extraordinary developement of this branch of 
native African industry and commerce, we ap- 
pend a statement which will exhibit it at a sin- 
gle ce. We have only to observe that we 
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ciel 
are indebted to Thomas Clegg, of Manche quartero 
ter, for these interesting particulars, and thygbut its for 
the quantities ordered have been obtained froggrectanguls 
Abbeokuta alone. He is about to extend thggach long, 
field of his operations. Four Europeans hayjggold coin 
gone out, expressly to trade in native cottonf™We have 
and several London houses encouraged by thejjof the sam 
success which have attended Mr. Clegg’s expeing 2.80 
iment, are about to invest largely in the same 3ddivisic 
traffic. The quantity of raw cotton which hagming of rec 
already been imported into England, from Abjpinches lo} 
beokuta, since 1851, is 276,235 Ibs., and thagwith a he 
trade has developed itself as follows : pieces of 





1851-52 9 bags or bales 1810 fin the ce 
1853 87 « 4617 from the 
1854 7 e 1588 The et 
1855 14 “ 165] f§tbe appe 
1856 103 6 11,492 [position 
1857 283 «“ 35,419 FB proporti 
1858 1819 “ 220,099 FBing to o 
The last importation includes advices from Tagg and neat 
gos up to the first of last November Since thay Altho 
| time, the presses and other machinery sent outqgotber na 
have been got into full work, and the quantity off ceeded t 
| the raw staple in stock has rapidly accumulated moneys. 
‘the bulk shipped being on “ native account.”jtury, th 
Kach bag or bale weighs about 120 lbs. Let it{§ vice to 
| be borne in mind that the whole of this quantity was 89- 
| has been collected, all the labor performed andj century 
the responsibility borne, by native Africans; fine, an 
| while the cost of production, Mr. Clegg informs and sev 
us, does not exceed one half penny a pound injg evident 
the end. [t can be laid down in England ati has a f 
about 43d. and sells at from 7d. to 9d.—Lon.™ these ¢ 
{don Anti-Slavery Reporter. is foun 
991 tl 
THE COINS: OF JAPAN aoe 
oe — finenes 

The Director of the United States Mint com-§ not sil 
municates to the Philadelphia Pennsy/vanian§ and si 
| some interesting and important facts, the result ble; 
| of investigations at the assay office into the char-f§ 111 ¢ 
acter and value of Japanese coin. It appearsi§ much 
that the series of Japanese coin consists of three suppc 
sizes of gold, two of silver, and three of an alloy buys 
| of inferior metals. They present features which be 37 
they | 

age in the world. These coins are thus describ-§ three 
ed: Jour 

“The principal gold coin, known as the cobang 
or cobank, is of an oval shape, about two and 

a half inches long, and halfas wide. It is very It 
thin, soft, and easily bent, having no elasticity; §} conte 
its appearance is that of fine gold, and its surface dry 1 
is marked by sundry figures not well understood § wate 
as yet, although it is said that the flowery orna- } grou 
ments are ‘ the arms of the spiritual emperor,’ pare 
and that a central cipher is the special imprint 9 his 
of the ‘Inspector General of money.’ The weight, | from 
two specimens agreeing, is 362 thousandths ofan 9 that 
ounce, or nearly 174 grains. Next is a gold § vapc 
piece of one fourth that weight, and intended aga. fill 1 
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but its form is entirely different. It is four-sided, 
rectangular, and very thick; three-fourths of an 
neh long, and half thatin width. The smallest 
old coin is the half itzebu, of proportional size. 
We have then the silver itzebu, and its quarter 
of the same domino shape ; the larger piece weigh- 
ing 2.80 oz. or 134} grains. Passing to the 
3d division, there isthe ‘ hundred p’ senny,’ acast- 
ing of red brass, oval and thick, measuring two 
inches long, and a little more than half as wide, 
with a hole in the centre. Finally there are 
pieces of fuur, and one p’senny circular with holes 
in the centre, and scarcely to be distinguished 
from the well known Chinese cash.” 

The cobang and itzebu, although they have 
the appearance of fine gold, are in reality a com- 
position formed of gold and silver in nearly equal 
proportions, and their intrinsic values, accord- 
ing to our mint rates, are $4 44 for the cobang, 
andnearly $1.11 for the itzebu. 

Although ignorant of the coining processes of 
other nations, Japan has imitated and even ex- 
ceeded them, in the process of deterioration of 
moneys. About the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the cobang, quite similar in shape and de- 
vice to the present piece, weighed 272 grains, 
was 854 fine, and worth just ten dollars. A 
century later, it had fallen to 196 grains, 607 
fine, and worth (including silver) five dollars 
and seventy-eight cents. The smallest gold coin 
evidently contains but little gold, and therefore 
has a forced valuation. In striking contrast to | 
these examples of depreciation, the silver coin 
is found to be of almost absolute fineness, that is 
991 thousandths, “and worth 37 cents. 


§ smallest silver piece is apparently not inferior in 
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fineness. Why the Japanese debase gold and 
not silver, is an unsolved question. 
and silver itzebu are, as is stated, interchangea- 
ble; that is, a piece which is worth in our eyes 
111 cents (and tq aJapanese, worth nearly as 
much as two of our gold dellars, because he 
supposes it to be much better gold than it is,) 
buys no more than a piece which, with us, would 
be 87 cents. The Spanish or Mexican dollar 
they consider equal to three itzebu, which is 
three-fourths of a cobang, or $3 33 — Boston 
Journal. 


COMPOSITION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


It is ascertained thata man of 154]bs. weight 
contains 116 lbs. of water, and only 38|bs. of 
dry matter. From his skin and from his lungs 
water is continually evaporating. Were the air 
around him perfectly dry, his skin would become 
parched and shrivelled, and thirst would oppress 
his feverish frame. Theair which he breathes 
from his lungs is loaded with moisture. Were 
that which he draws in entirely free from watery 
vapor, he would soon breathe out the fluids which 
fill up his tissues, and would dry up into a with- 
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, quarter of the preceding, called the ‘gold itzebu;’ | ered and ghastly mummy. 


The gold | 
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It is because the 
simoom and other hot winds of the desert approach 
to this state of dryness, that they are’so fatal to 
those who travel in the arid waste. Prof. Que- 
telect states that of the 38 pounds of dry matter 
in the model man, 24 Ibs. are flesh and fat, and 
14 Ibs. bone ; 28 Ibs. are organic matter, combus- 
tible, and 10 lbs. mineral matter, incombustible. 
If a hundred pounds of human blood be rendered 
perfectly dry, by a heat not much exceeding 
that ofboiling water, it will be reduced in weight 
to somewhat less than 22 pounds. 


A PRETTY CONCEIT. 

We find the following paragraph in an ex- 
change :—‘“‘ We yesterday saw, in the parlor of 
a friend, a very beautiful conceit. It is, of 
course, the fancy ofa lady, and consists of the 
burr of a pine tree placed in a wine glass half 
full of water, and from the different layers of the 
burr are shooting forth green blades—bright, 
beautiful refreshing. Fora little thing, we have 
seen nothing that so pleased us by its beauty and 
and novelty. And the secret is this, the burr 
was found dry and open; the different circles 
were sprinkled with grass seed, and it was placed 
ina wine glass, with waterin asabove. In afew 
days the moisture and nourishment gave the 
burr life and health ;—the different circles closed 
and buried within themselves the grass seed, 
and a few days more gave tothe seed also life, 


| sprout, and growth ; and now a pyramid of living 


green, beautifully relieved by the sombre hue of 
the burr, is the result—as pretty and novel a 
parlor ornament as we have for a long while 


The | seen.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 

TeLeGrapnH.—The London Times says that a single 
message over the cable when first opened, by which 
the embarkation of the Canadian regiments for India 
was countermanded, saved the government at least 
$250,000. 

Russta.— An estimate has been drawn out of the 
expense of establishing an electric telegraph which 
will cross the whole of Eastern Russia and Siberia, 
and end at the Pacific. 


Tue Czar has conceded permission to a joinkstock 
company for the construction of a railway from the 
Don to the Volga. By this means the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas, the Sea of Azov, the Caspian Sea, 
Central Asia, and the most distant regions of Siberia, 
will be placed in communication with Udessa, Vienna, 
Paris and London. 


TRANSPORTING A STEAMER.—On the 8th of last mo., 
the work of taking a steamer to pieces forthe purpose 
of transporting her to the Red River of the North, was 
commenced at Crow Wing, Minnesota.s The whole, 
boilers, machinery, and all, would have to be carried 
on runners a distance of one hundred and sixty-five 
miles. 

Manvumission oF Staves.—It would have made a 
slave speculator’s heart bleed to have seen the ‘drove’ 
of eighteen slaves that made their appearance in the 
streets yesterday, on the broad road to Freedom—by 
no “underground” route, either. There were nine 
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males and nice females, consisting of a father and 
mother, and their children and grandchildren, and one 
mulatto woman with four boys between the ages of 
seven and thirteen. As they passed up Vine street, 
headed by Robert Barnett, an old gentleman near- 
ly seventy years of age, a resident of Lincoln county, 
Ky., they attracted general attention, and occasioned 
a thousand remarks. 

The party were a!l taken to the Probate Court, 
where the usual deeds of emancipation were executed. 
While in Covington, before crossing the river, their 
owner was Offered $20,000 for them, but he quietly 
remarked : “I would not take fifty thousand.”—Cin- 
cinnalt Gazette. 

A Staver Asuore.—Advices from Key West, to the 
6th inst., state that the schooner Hermitage, Atwill, 
arrived that morning from Garden Key, with the offi- 
cers and crew of a slave brig ashore on the Marquesas 
Shoal, upon which she bad been run to destroy the ev- 
idence of a successful slave-trip. The men would 
Jeave for Havana in the Isabel, unless the United 
Stutes saw fit to arrest them. The brig’s name is 
Martha Regen, a hermaphrodite, about 250 tons bur- 
then, 4 years old, Eastern built. She had a slave 
deck, and a large quantity of water casks and some 
pfovisious. Sbe bad doubtless put some hundred 
slaves ashore lately on the Cuban coast. i 

In the Louisiana Legislature, the African Appren- 
tice bill of last session, a virtual renewal of the 
African slave trade, was taken in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 5th inst., and laid upon the table by 
a vote of 37 to 17. A motion to reconsider was also 
laid on the table, thus effectually disposing of the bill 
for this session. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour anp Meat.—The Flour market shows some 
firmness in prices. We quote sales of superfine 
Flour at $6 50 per bbl., and $6 62 a6 75 for extra 
family. The sales to the retailers and bakers are 
within the range of the same figures, and fancy lots 
at from $7 25 to 7 50. Sales of Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal continue limited. The former at $4 37 a 4 50. 
Corn Meal is held at $3 87. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 
58 a 1 60 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 70 
a 1 80 for prime white. Rye sells as fast as received, 
at 95 cts. Corn is in demand; sales of yellow at 87 
a 88 cts. Oats are steady; sales of prime Pennsylva- 
pia at 56 cts., and Delaware and Jersey at 55 cts. 

CLOVERSEED comes in freely and sells at from $5 75 
to 6 00 per 64 pounds. Timothy commands $2 25a 
2 37 per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 70 a1 75. 
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YON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES- 
K ERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its sum- 
mer -rm for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, on 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue in 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing terms 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person re- 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietors, 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G. Jackson, 
Macaig B. Jackson, 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Pa. 
Wituiam CHANDLER, 
Susanna G, CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 














Assistants, 


} Proprictors. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTH SEX- 

ES,—All the branches of a liberal English Education 
a 
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sateen ee 
are thoroughly taught in this Institution. Also 4} 
French and Latin languages. 
The summer session will open on the 3d of 5th mo 
1859, and continue 20 weeks, terms $70 per session, 
For full particulars address the Principal for a ci; 
cular. 










ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County N, J, 











2 mo. 












































































| OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEST CHRg VOL 

TER, PA.—In this institution, an opportunity j Fs 
afforded of pursuing any of the various branches ¢ re 
science usually taught in the schools, and it is th EDI 
constant object of the Principal, so to blend insirn 
tion, that while giving clear and practical knowledg 
of those branches, the mental and moral culture ma 
keep pace with the acquisition of literature an 
science. 

The domestic arrangements are as nearly as possi Every 
ble those of a private family, and especial care j ble in « 
taken to provide for healthful exercise in the freg Five I 
air. Cox 

Pupils should be provided with their own towe free of 
soap, clothes-bags, over-shoes and umbrellas, ani The 
clothing should be distinetly marked. office 

The school year consists of ten months, commencin cents 
on the first 2d day in 9th month. the U: 

Trerms.—$150 per year, payable quarterly in ad — 
vance. The Languages, Drawing ard Coloring, ex 
tra. Books furnished on rent or at the usual retaj 
prices, He 

E. W. Ricwarps, Principal. land | 
West Chester, 2nd mo. 8th, 1859. | 
scaled ; _____§@ hold 
TTLEBOROUGH ACADEMY FOR RENT.—Tb peace 
L\ present occupant, Sidney Averill, being aboutt by e} 
remove to his farm in the State of New York, th steps. 
Building and premises are for rent, situated in chea 
healthy neighborbood, and thickly settled; the opep 4 
ing for a boarding and day school, with a competengm 07 % 
Teacher, is seldom surpassed, Mp the experience of tha Safe | 
present Teacher will show. His school, for three pas repro 
years, averaging boarders and day scholars, 120-9 eordi 
Rent moderate. Apply to either of the owners of said . 
Building, living in Attleboroagh, Bucks Co., Pa. — 
Isaac LivezEy, Josuva RICHARDEON, order 
JaMES FLowers, M. W. ALLEn. peace 
Attleborough, 2nd mo. 14th, 1859, Fr 
aa ge Amiga =s. ——@ that 

RANGE GREEN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR press 

GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence on ly af 
the 11th of 4th mgnth next. The location is unusual |) 2 
ly healthy and pleasant; the course of study extensive With 
and thorough. Terms Thirty-six Dollars per sezsion cord 
of thirteen weeks. sake 

For particulars, address Principals, he x 

Sipywy Posey, or tienc 
Fanny A. Kinsey. ° 
Kennett'Square, Chester Co., Penna. & *Ty!® 
2d mo., 1859.-2m. that 
seine acne sa cepti 
] YBERRY BOARDING SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS.— touc’ 
The Spring Session of this School, taught by ith 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 21st of wit 
2d mo. 1859, and continue twenty weeks. The course ther 
of instruction embraces ell the branches of a liberally Ofte 
English education. ion ° 

Trerms.—$ 60 per session, one half payable in ad- erful 
vance, h 

For Circulars containing further particulars, address _— 

JANE HILLBORN, line 

Ist mo. 22d,2m _— Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. It 

Merrihew & Thompson, Prs, Lodge street, north side Penna. B hed 
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